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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

In accordance with the terms of the treaty 
of 1842 the Indians residing on the Buffalo 
Creek and Tonawanda Reservations were to 
remove therefrom, and were to be paid for 
their improvements, as also for the land. The 
value of the former upon the Buffalo Reser- 
vation was fixed upon by arbitrators, and the 
Indians residing there quietly withdrew from 
this tract in 1843 and 1844, and for the most 
part settled upon the Cattaraugus Reservation. 

Those residing upon the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation having constantly opposed the treaty 
of 1842, declined to receive any of the money, 
which by its provisions should be paid to them; 
and also refused to allow the arbitrators to 
come upon the land to make an appraisement 
of their improvements. One of the white 
claimants undertook to expel one of the Tona- 
wanda Indians by force, whereupon the matter 
was brought into court, which decided that 
the proper steps had not been taken to justify 
the claimant’s action, and sustained the Indian. 
For several years the rights of the Tonawanda 
Indians to their reservation remained unset- 
tled, and much litigation ensued, but in 1859 
another treaty was made, by which they parted 
with 5,000 acres of their land and retained 
7,000 acres; the latter they now hold in ‘‘fee 
simple.”’ 

In the autumn of 1842 a flood in the Alle- 


but it cannot be so if handed down to him 
from head-quarters. There is some place in 
the Designer’s economy for it to fit. The soli- 
tary work is co-operative enough with fellow- 
beings, and in good company enough with an 
appreciative Master Builder, if conformed to 
his appointment. 

The whole operation and business of Chris- 
tian work is co-operation with Christ. What- 
soever thy hands find to do is done as ‘‘ unto 
the Lord,’’ if it is done as from the Lord, 
and with Him. Co-operation with his Spirit 
is the only Christian service; and co-operatives 
with the same Master are sure to be union 
workers and a church under the one Head. 

Christian service, or endeavor, is not guess- 
work: ‘‘ for whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
It is not the “‘ nevertheless-let-me-run ”’ ac- 
tivity towards an object that seems good, for 
the uncommissioned runner but wastes his 
breath. It is not the choosing what we shall 
do, but whom we shall serve. Itis the heark- 
ening unto the evidence of Christ’s word in 
our hearts and then doing it. And the youth 
by beginning in little things or duties manifest 
to the heart, can learn one by one the letters 
of their spiritual alphabet so as to discern 
and read the living word of Christ, made 
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formed who had been objects of his care. 
T. H. W. In the Fourth Month, 1843, Ebenezer Worth, 
the product of some other workman, in build- 
ig up a structure designed by the Architect. 


a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
He may think that his peculiar service is 


under the belief that it was of Divine requiring 
quite independent of what all others are doing; 
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Co-operation. 

The Christian work which the Head of the 
Church calls for is not so much operation, 
as co-operation. Members may be hard at 
work, but if independently busy they are not 
agathered church. 

We are members one of another, so that 
each member’s operation must affect his fellow 
members; confusedly, at cross-purposes or 
harmfully, if it is not co-operative; harmon- 
iously and fruitfully if under well-balanced 
co-operation. The one is a condition of sick- 
ness, the other of health. 

But if all the members were strenuously co- 
operative merely with each other, very ef- 
fective and aggressive work through this union 
of forces might appear; but yet it could be 


































































































































































12th Month 30, 1904. 
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THE more faithfully one apprehends that for 
which he is apprehended by God, ‘‘the loftier 
his purpose is, and the more sure will he be 
to make the world richer with every enrich- 
ment of himself.” 


laid before that meeting a prospect of offering 
his aid in carrying out the views of the Commit- 
tee towards the Indian natives, which after se- 
rious consideration was united with by that 
meeting. Shortly afterwards it engaged the 
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attention of the Committee, who concluded to 
accept his services, and he accordingly soon 
went to Tunesassa. Robert Scotten remained 
a few weeks after his arrival, and introduced 
him to a knowledge of the condition of the 
concern, and also among the Indians, and in 
the Sixth Month, 1848, returned to his home. 
Ebenezer Worth, whose sympathetic and ex- 
ercised mind soon became deeply interested in 
the work in which he had engaged, remained 
for a number of years closely occupied in vis- 
iting among and advising the Indians. 

Among the valued members of our religious 
Society who have been concerned for the wel- 
fare of these Indians, there has probably been 
no one whose Christian example and earnest 
labors have been more productive of good to 
the Indians or left a stronger impression on 
the neighborhood than those of this beloved 
and respected Friend, who has been regarded 
by some as the John Woolman of his day. In 
a Memorial issued by Bradford Monthly Meet- 
ing respecting him, it is stated, ‘‘He labored 
earnestly for the building up and strengthening 
of the weak places in the walls of our Zion, 
and the promotion of truth and righteousness 
among men; the meek and unassuming manner 
in which he performed his religious and social 
duties, bearing ample evidence that he sought 
no selfish aggrandizement or the praise of 
men, and giving a savor and seal to his ser- 
vices hard to gainsay or resist. 

‘*In the year 1843, after a season of deep 
mental proving, he became assured that an 
impression which had for a considerable time 
rested weightily upon his mind, was a religious 
duty required of him by his Divine Master, 
whom he desired to obey and serve without 


any earthly reservation, to leave his pleasant 
and comfortable home, and all its endear- 
ments, and go to the Allegheny Reservation, 
in the State of New York, to assist in carry- 
ing out the concern which has long rested on 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of the Indians residing 


thereon. And his offer of service having re- 
ceived the approval and encouragement of the 
Indian Committee, with the approbation and 
unity of Friends at his home, he soon after en- 
tered upon that important engagement, in 
which he continued about seven years, faith- 
fully laboring among those poor people, under 
a deep religious concern for the promotion of 
their best interests, both temporal and spir- 
itual; his unassuming manner, and firm, dis- 
interested zeal on their behalf, ultimately in- 
spiring a confidence, and giving him an in- 
fluence with them which very few have ob- 
tained. 

‘‘After ceasing to reside near them, his 
concern for and deep interest in all that per- 
tained to their well-being remained with him 
to the last; and often has he been heard to 
refer to the time spent among them, as af- 
fording in the retrospect some of the most 
satisfactory recollections of his life. 

‘*He was blessed with more than a com- 
petence of this world’s goods, which he used 
without abuse; distributing thereof with a 
liberal hand and generous heart to suffering 
humanity in want, his mind being humbled 
under a sense of his accountability as a steward 
and the awfulness of having to render a final 
account thereof.’’ 

In THE FRIEND, Vol. LII, page 270, &c., 


there is published a series of articles con- 
taining a brief sketch of his character and 
extracts from his diary and letters, many of 
which, written at Tunesassa, convey an in- 
structive view of the motives which prompted 
him, and the exemplary life which he led, in 
endeavoring to assist the Indians in different 
ways. 

In the early part of 18438, some of the In- 
dians residing near the Horseshoe Bend, in 
the upper end of the Allegheny Reservation, 
and also those living on the Corn Planter’s 
tract, having expressed a strong desire that 
Friends would render them aid in schooling 
their children; and it having been represented 
that about forty at the former and fifteen at 
the latter place were then ready to go to 
school; Ebenezer Worth was authorized to em- 
ploy a teacher for each at the expense of the 
Committee: provided he could procure suitable 
persons of good character to undertake the 
service. He was also desired to exercise a 
proper supervision over these schools, and 
report their situation as well as that of other 
schools on the Reservation, at least once in 
three months to the Committee. In addition 
to visiting these two places, which are proba- 
bly thirty miles distant from each other, he 
was engaged in teaching a school himself at 
Cold Spring, about midway between them, at 
which he had in the Eleventh Month, 18438, 
as many as twenty-seven scholars. 

In one of his letters Ebenezer Worth ob- 
serves, ‘‘Although it has been something of a 
trial to submit to it, it has appeared to me 
to be my proper place and the service required 
of me, to spend nearly all my time on the 
Reservation in assisting and instructing the 
Indians.’’ When not engaged at his school, 
he frequently not only advised the Indians in 
regard to the best method of clearing and 
cultivating their land, building houses, &c., 
but worked with individuals at times in order 
to encourage them, and manifest his interest 
in them. 

At this time there appeared to be an unu- 
sual number of new buildings begun and ad- 
ditional land cleared by the Indians on the 
Allegheny Reservation. With the settlement 
of questions respecting the occupancy of these 
lands which had long agitated them, they en- 
tertained fresh hopes that they would be al- 
lowed to enjoy the fruits of their labor; and 
were thus induced to enter upon further im- 
provements. The frequent visits of Ebenezer 
Worth from family to family and his sym- 
pathy and judicious help thus extended had 
also, we may believe, a strong influence in en- 
couraging such efforts. 

The Ogden Land Company caused fresh 
anxiety at this time by directing a survey to 
be made of the boundaries of the Allegheny 
Reservation, also that it should be divided 
into sections and quarter sections, the latter 
of one hundred and sixty acres each. The 
chiefs found themselves somewhat divided in 
sentiment in regard to allowing this work to 
be done, and desired the advice of the Com- 
mittee in relation to it. 

After consideration the Committee informed 
them that they could ‘‘not perceive that there 
is anything in the treaty last made, or any 
other with which we are acquainted, that re- 
quires such a survey and division to be made. 
We are also apprehensive that such a survey 


will, if made, give the Ogden Company an aj. 
vantage which they ought not to have oyg 
your land. We think you ought firmly, 
peaceably, to forbid the surveyors from ¢. 
viding that reservation at all.’’ 

A letter containing this information wag jp. 
terpreted to eleven of the chiefs in co 
on the twenty-second of Third Month, 1 
who were united in accepting the advice, an 
immediately sent word to the parties engaged 
in it that they would not have their reservatiog 
divided off into lots. These surveyors, after 
having traced the boundaries of the Reger. 
vation, did not proceed further to make any 
division of it. 

A few months later another attempt was 
made to survey the lines on the reservation 
in order to divide it into sections, but the 
chiefs acting with much firmness, and two of 
them standing before the compass, prohibited 
the surveyor from proceeding, and he reluct- 


antly withdrew. 
(To be continued.) 


Getting Along With People. 


Two men of affairs were discussing the 
knack, or want of it, which some men display 
of getting along with their fellows. One of 
them named an acquaintance who had been 
only four years out of college yet was at the 
head of a branch house of the concern which 
employed him. Said he: 

“*He is a great fellow to get along with 
people. No man would, of course, be putin 
a place of such responsibility without integ- 
rity, fair quickness and ability and a good ed- 
ucation. But there are scores of men who 
have all those qualities and yet they do not 
go forward, because they cannot exercise 
authority. If they receive any they either 
make the man under them cross and restive 
by petty tyrannies, or else they are too good 
natured and Jose the respect of the men, and 
are imnposed on by them and don’t get good 
work out of them. It seems to be the rarest 
thing to find young men who have dignity and 
keenness enough to maintain discipline and 
yet can make their subordinates bear the yoke 
cheerfully and render good service. Many a 
fine, brainy fellow of noble traits fails in life 
because he can neither manage men nor deal 
with them on an equal basis without keeping 
them in a state of constant irritation. It is 
the divine touch of humanity which makes the 
real leader.’’ 

HAPPINESS is the great paradox in nature. 
It can grow in any soil live under any col 
ditions. It defies environment. It come 
from within; it is the revelation of the depth 
of the inner life as light and heat proclaim 
the sun from which they radiate. Happiness 
consists not of having but of heing; not of 
possessing but of enjoying. It is the wam 
glow of the heart at peace within itself. A 
martyr at the stake may have happiness that 
a king on his throne might envy. Man is the 
agent of his own happiness; it is the aroma df 
a life lived in harmony with high ideals. Far 
what a man has he may be dependent # 
others; what he is rests with him under 
What he obtains in life is but acquisition, what 
he attains is growth. Happiness is the soul's 


joy in the possession of the intangible. 
lected. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Selections from Charles Rhoads’ Journal. 


[At the request of loving and interested 
friends, the family of Charles Rhoads feel 
yilling to share portions of his private Journal 
gith the readers of THE FRIEND, a paper in 
ghich he took an active interest for many 

.—EpiTor. ] 

Of these occasional memoranda he writes :— 

“] began on some loose sheets of paper to 
write down an account of certain events in 
the life of my dear wife, and some of my own, 
for our beloved offspring . . . that perhaps 
they might profit by the experience of a father, 
whose mistakes in youth should warn them not 
to fall into the same errors, and whose sense 
of a compassionate Saviour, when accepted in 
later years, might encourage them to trust in, 
and submit to that grace which bringeth sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ.’’ 

The first record of his spiritual impressions 
was made in his thirty-first year, dated Third 
Month 20th, 1859:-—‘‘ I think it desirable to 
record a circumstance that occurred on this 
day, which although probably unknown to any 
soul but mine, and | apprehend not observed 
to have caused a marked influence on my de- 
meanor, yet was in my estimation the most 
important to me of any occasion in my exist- 
ence hitherto. For years now past, and in- 


deed from my earliest youth, thoughts of 
eternity and the welfare of my immortal part 
has engaged much of my attention.”’ 

Then he writes of the long period of doubt 
with earnest aspirations for faith, which was 
followed by a special visitation of the Holy 


Spirit, ina meeting in Philadelphia, an account 
of which appears in his Memorial, printed in 
these columns two weeks ago—and he con- 
cludes as follows: 

“T have always thought it most specially 
desirable that I should not have to await a 
death-bed to prove my love for Christ, consid- 
ering such occasions as but indifferent proofs 
of my sincerity, when compared with conver- 
sion and a religious life in time of health and 
prosperity. I think I may say that I was 
through His unmerited mercy favored to feel 
some real love for my adorable Saviour on this 
day, so that my whole heart was, as it were, 
broken up as it has never been before. It 
may not suddenly appear to others, but I feel 
as if the gift of true faith was now, in some 
measure, granted me; and I[ earnestly pray 
God not to withhold His hand until He has set 
my feet surely on that Rock, which is Christ. 
lam conscious of great natural depravity and 
weakness, and of much to be put off, and much 
to be learned in His school; but through His 
help, 1 am resolved to travel in ‘ the strait 
and narrow way that leads to life,’ from this 
time forward in my earthly pilgrimage.’ 

In 1866 he writes: ‘‘ Surely after we have 
felt remission of past sins, through faith and 
repentance, there is still a work of sanctifica- 
tion to be known. Ido not mean we can go 
on sinning and repenting as we may please, 
and yet be all the time safe and accepted in 
the Beloved; but it seems to me the ‘ motions 
ofsin’ in our flesh are still felt, and—although 
not yielded to—they produce a sense of un- 
holiness that is at war with that purity, which 
the Divine Being requires in His creatures. 
Oh! that this internal impurity, be it ever so 


slight, may be all purged away, through the 
sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit in my 
heart. Our Saviour prayed that His disciples 
might be sanctified through His Father’s truth. 
I do believe that sin and all its defilements 
may be and must be purged away from the 
soul in this life, but it seems to me a progres- 
sive work, not accomplished all at once in most 
cases, though that is possible with Him, and 
we have some instances of it. Cur salvation 
is only secure upon condition that we abide 
in the true Vine, and a growth is to be looked 
for in the living branches. I wish to record 
my gratitude to my Saviour for the refreshing 
Meetings I have so generally enjoyed of latter 
time, and the contrast in this respect, to my 
experience for several years after I had be- 
come seriously awakened. I state it for the 
encouragement of any who have felt as I did 
during a long season of death and barrenness 
of spirit in Meetings for Worship, consequent 
upon a wandering mind and the intrusion of 
earthly thoughts, even at seasons when they 
were exceedingly distressing to me, but seemed 
to be pressed upon me by an unwearied adver- 
sary, till my soul fainted for the presence of 
the living God. Blessed be His mercy in that 
He heard me, after a long struggle and many 
cries and prayers for deliverance, so that | 
have to render to Him the incense of praise 
for the sweet seasons He has given me in our 
silent Meetings at Haddonfield! ’’ 

Ninth Month 13th, 1866. ‘‘I this day at- 
tended our Quarterly Meeting. These Meet- 
ings have been, almost always, occasions of deep 
introversion of spirit, accompanied with a sense 
of reverential fear lest they might not be 
known to realize that object for which we pro- 
fess to hold them—the solemn worship and 
service of the Almighty. I have, however, 
been mercifully favored to feel after most of 
them (since a member here) that it was good 
for me that I had been there. ‘he Meeting 
to-day was, to my view, as a season of warm 
showers descending on the tender grass. Clark- 
son Sheppard was present, and was anointed 
to be the chief instrument through whom the 
Holy Head dispensed these blessings. My own 
impressions before he rose were of an unusual 
character in some respects, as | felt unexpec- 
tedly drawn to consider the nature of true 
Christian baptism and some views respecting 
its spirituality, and the doctrines and practice 
of our Saviour and his Apostles in this regard 
were forcibly impressed upon my mind, with 
a strong feeling of obligation to rise and com- 
municate them to the congregation. But oh! 
the thought that the subject was an intricate 
one, and beyond my present status to unfold 
to profit, and the fear that | might stumble 
and bring some reproach on the Cause or my- 
self, seemed too strong to be overcome, and 
I let the time pass by. My convictions, since 
and now, are, that the command to speak was 
as clear as was required to warrant me in ris- 
ing, and that want of faith in the guiding 
power of the only Arm of Strength was my 
weakness. This humbling feeling has brought 
sorrow over my soul, that I should have dis- 
trusted Him who has been so compassionate 
and long-suffering a Saviour to me. 

**May He forgive my failure, and not take 
from me that Holy Spirit, which was so sensi- 
bly present this morning!’’ 

(To be continued.) 


A Parable: The Test of Faith. 


A woman once set out upon her life’s 
journey with a guide and companion whom she 
called Faith. 

And all went well until Pain appeared. Then 
Faith was blanched and weak with terror. And 
the long, slim lash of Pain descended upon 1t 
again and yet again, till in agonized despair 
the woman saw that Faith was dead. 

Alone she went her way. But it was very 
hard, and all unknown to her. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘if I but had Faith again to guide me, 
and bear me company!’’ 

And there came to her a new Faith, nobler, 
more beautiful than the first. And she taught 
her many things. 

Then Pain came again with his long, cruel 
lash. But Faith was brave. The hiss of the 
lash did not terrify, the sting did not weaken 
her. She seemed, indeed, to grow the strong- 
er, until she turned and slew Pain, leaving 
him by the wayside. 

The woman was filled with wonder. 

‘*O Faith,” she said, ‘‘glad, wise and brave 
Faith, you have taught me many things. Tell 
me, why that other Faith cringed and died 
under Pain’s persecution, while you have but 
grown stronger?’’ 

And Faith answered, ‘‘The Faith that died 
under the lash of Pain never was Faith at 
all.’’ 


Something Else Waiting 

“Well,’’ said the little neighbor who had 
‘*run in’’ to tell of her disappointment that 
her sister could not come to her for the sum- 
mer, ‘‘ well, it’s done me a heap of good to 
talk it over with you. Of course I can’t help 
feeling bad over not seeing Etta, but if you 
don’t get one thing you always get something 
else, I’ve noticed. I'll go home and watch 
for something else.’’ 

A girl who had been curled up in a corner 
reading, looked up at that. She was young, 
and it seemed to her that if you didn’t get 
what you wanted you missed everything. The 
little neighbor seeing the look, sent a word 
in her direction. 

** Jessie there, doesn’t believe my philoso- 
phy,’’ she said with a laugh. ‘‘ We don’t, 
other peoples’, but | don’t know as that makes 
much difference if we find our own. But 
there’s one thing, Jessie, that you don’t want 
to forget. You may miss some things, or 
think you do, but you won’t ever get to a 
place in life where there won’t be three things 
waiting—some one to love, some duty to do, 
and some opportunity to discover; and as long 
as you have those three things life’s bound to 
be good if you will meet it half way. Oh, 
before I go,’’ turning to Jessie’s mother— 
and then the talk drifted to other things. 
But the gir) in the corner put the little sermon 
away to ponder over in her thoughts of life. 
—Forward. 


A GREAT mathematician once said ‘‘No man 
is competent to calculate accurately until he 
has as perfect a conception of two-ness as he 
has of one-ness.”” How true this is morally as 
well as mathematically! There can be no large 
and noble estimate of life until one has reached 
the point where another’s interest as well as his 
own enters into the solution of every problem. 
—Forward. 
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TEMPERANCE, 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ““Temperance 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Whosoever may 
Discern pure ends here, may grow pure enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for them, 
And strong enough to reach them, though the 
roads be rough. 
—E. B. Browning. 


God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 

‘“The statistics of every State show a greater 
amount of crime and misery attributable to 
the use of ardent spirits obtained in saloons 
than to any other source.’’— United States Su- 
preme Court. 


After reconstruction, the next great ques- 
tion will be the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


“‘ High class’’ places are more ruinous to 
the young than the “‘ disreputable ’’ place. 
If ‘‘ disreputable ’’ evil is dangerous, “‘ repu- 
table’’ evil is more so. ‘‘ Reputable ”’ evil 
is the step which leads to disreputable evil. 
—American Issue. 


We do not favor the sale of liquor at any 
time or in any place, but if liquor is to be dis- 
pensed in the so-called clubs, we fail to see 
why the same scrutiny shall not exist there as 
in the case of hotel licenses. Evidently the 
time has come for some restrictions concern- 
ing the clubs.—Keystone Citizen. 


He who rents his buildings for evil purposes 
is betraying his Lord for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver.—United Presbyterian. 


UNDER LOCAL OPTION LAWS large portions 
of territory in the South are passing under 


prohibition. Of the 27,000,000 people of the 
South, 17,000,000 are living under absolute 
prohibition. Florida has but 125 saloons. 
Sixty-five of the seventy-five counties of Mis- 
sissippi are under prohibition. Nine-tenths 
of Kentucky is under prohibition. Sixty of 
her one hundred and nineteen counties are 
under absolute prohibition, and in only a few 
of the remainder are there more than one or 
two licensed saloons. Georgia has prohibition 
in 104 of her 187 counties. In Texas there 
are 141 prohibition counties, and fifty-seven 
more are under partial prohibition. Under 
the Adams law, in Tennessee, the whole State 
is under prohibition except twelve cities and 
towns. This change has not al) been brought 
about in the past year, but the year has wit- 
nessed marked progress.—From a Presbyterian 
Report on Temperance. 


From the viewpoint of Leslie’s Weekly, pro- 
hibition in Kansas has been a measurable suc- 
cess. The law was enacted twenty-one years 
ago. In five of the 105 counties of the State 
the law is pretty generally ignored. These 
counties include about 17 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation and furnish 30 per cent of the crimi- 
nals. Take the State as a whole, however, 
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and, while the population has increased from 
996,616 to 1,470,495, the number of prisoners 
has decreased from 917 to 788. 


The Southern Express Co. will no longer 
accept shipments of liquors to prohibition 
points in the South. 


The Houston & Texas Central, the Houston- 
Kast & West Texas and the Houston & Shreve- 
port railroads have decided not to receive for 
transportation from either connecting lines at 
junction points or from shippers at any point, 
shipments of whiskey or other intoxicating 
liquors when consigned to the point on their 
lines. Forty cities and towns on the Central 
and fifteen on the Kast & West Texas lines 
have local option. 


The following measures are now before Con- 
gress in a more or less advanced stage of con- 
sideration: 

1. The Cumber Sperry bill to forbid liquor 
selling in all government buildings. 

2. The Hepburn-Dolliver bill to prevent the 
evasion of State laws by which the sale of 
liquors is forbidden in any territory, by provid- 
ing that liquor transported within the boundary 
of any State shall be subject to the police power 
of the State the same as though made within 
the State. 

3. A bill repealing or reversing the law that 
forbids the sale of liquors in the army. 

4. A bill to admit Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma as a State without providing for the 
maintenance of our treaty with the Indians by 
which the sale of intoxicants in the Indian 
Territory is expressly prohibited. 

5. A bill to prohibit traffic in opium, except 
for medical prescriptions, in the whole juris- 
diction of the United States. 

These bills are of special interest to two 
classes of people,—those who favor the sup- 
pression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
and those who would extend the traffic. 

From these two classes congressmen are re- 
ceiving many letters, and are doubtless judg- 
ing the sentiment and reckoning the action of 
their constituents by the character and number 
of such appeals. The majority of people sel- 
dom, if ever, address their district represen- 
tative in Congress; yet, when financial inter- 
ests are jeopardized, men are usually very 
prompt to appeal to the Senator or represen- 
tative most likely to have influence in the mat- 
ter. The Temperance Association of Friends 
has recently sent out to members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting a circular letter asking 
co-operation in the matter of letters, petitions, 
etc., and offering to furnish information to 
any who may ask it. They hope their concern 
may be shared by others, and that many peo- 
ple all over our land may feel rightly drawn 
to express their views to the right party at 
the right time. 

THE STATE RETAIL LIQUOR LEAGUE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA has sent a confidential letter ‘‘ to 
the trade’’ urging opposition to the local op- 
tion movement in Pennsylvania. The follow- 
ing extracts from this letter illustrate the 
spirit of it and show how strongly the liquor 
interest will oppose the proposed act ‘‘ To 
permit the electors of any county, city, borough 
or township, or of any ward of any city of the 


first or second class in this Commonwealth fj 
determine by an election, whether the sale of 
intoxicating liquors shall be prohibited, ang 
providing penalties for the illegal sale thereof” 

The letter reads thus: ‘‘ It is desired that 
the people of our State should be made a. 
quainted with the fact that the very same me, 
—preachers, temperance fanatics and crank 
generally—who secured the passage of th 
Brannock Law in Ohio, are now energeti 
at work openly avowing their purpose to g 
cure the passage of a like law in the Keystone 
State. The experience of the Ohio 
should teach the trade in this State that it jg 
not safe to remain idle and indifferent. It jg 
hardly necessary to remind you that ‘ Logg 
Option’ is merely Prohibition in disguise, {t 
is prohibition within the region where it jg 

Your earnest attention is 
therefore, invited to the necessity for prompt, 
energetic and persistent efforts to head off and 
defeat the movement now so boldly making to 
entail this monstrous evil (?) upon this State, 
You are urged to begin at once every effort 
you can command to secure the sympathy and 
co-operation of the legislators from your por. 
tion of the State in opposition to this move 
ment. Such efforts should be made very 
quietly, because publicity may assist instead 
of counteracting the efforts of the Prohibi- 
tionists.”” . . . . This communication isaé- 
dressed to you at the request of the State Li. 
quor League. 
Respectfully yours, 
P. H. NoLAN, National Representative. 
THEODORE HUCKSTEIN, Secretary. 


When the vote was taken in the year 1889 
in the State of Pennsylvania as to whether we 
should or should not adopt an amendment to 
the Constitution of the State prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants, twenty-nine counties voted 
favorably to the amendment, and thirty-nine 
gave a majority against it. On account of 
the defeat of the amendment the counties that 
voted ‘‘ dry ’’ have had no opportunity of for- 
bidding the traffic except by the cumbersome 
and illogical system of ‘‘remonstrance.” Under 
a Local Option statue it is possible that all 
of those twenty-nine counties and eventually 
many more would bar out the saloon. Does 
it not seem strange that it should require such 
tremendous effort to get the Legislature to 
allow the people to govern themselves, when 
the Government of these United States has 
been declared so emphatically to ‘‘ of the peo 
ple, for the people, and by the people.’’ 

Let the reader bear in mind that the oppo 
nents of this local option measure, now before 
our Legislature at Harrisburg, are using ‘‘every 
effort they can command ”’ to defeat it. Are 
the Christian Temperance people doing all that 
duty calls for in an honest effort to secure its 
passage? Thisremainstobeseen. The right 
is sure to triumph when enough good people 
do their duty. Reader, hast thou a duty ia 
this matter? 


‘* The little brook helps to swell the river 
and the river helps to fill the sea, so our feeble 
efforts help to accomplish the wonderful put 
poses of our God.”’ 

“THE situation which has not its duty, its 
ideal, was never yet occupied by man.”’ 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Part Impossible to Exaggerate, 


Seeing an article in a recent number of THE 
FRIEND, showing the great exaggeration of the 
gumber slain in the war in the Far East, brought 
to mind an article seen in three different 
neighboring papers, giving notice of a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in this section, all 
of which were different, and all exaggerated, 
seemingly for sensation. While the writer 
was thinking how wrong it is in reporters to 
give untruthful accounts of crimes, casualties, 
&c., to increase the sale of papers, instead 
of having a care to give correct accounts to 
the public, he was made to believe that while 
correct figures could give a truthful account 
of the number slain and wounded, and incor- 
rect figures could exaggerate it, great as it 
is; yet when rightly used, no figures or words 
could describe, or bring to the senses of those 
who have not beheld, the many horrible scenes 
which for a long time have been occurring 
there. It is to be feared the surrounding 
nations are not rightly awed by the awful 
reality, or engaged in prayer to the Author 
of Good for its end. 

While this sad subject was in mind, afresh 
stirred by seeing the above named in THE 
FRIEND, another was brought to mind, which 
is also sorrowful beyond description, as it has 
been tolerated and has been going on with in- 
crease in our enlightened and professedly 
Christian nation — this worse than brutal 
prize-fighting, or “‘boxing’’ as it is termed, 
to hide its enormity—and to induce thousands 
to behold it as with seeming impunity; while 
the good, whose mercy goes forth in tender- 
ness, even to the brute creation, would be 
led like Cowper, in seeing such inhumanity 
from man to man, to exclaim that “‘ mercy 
with a bleeding heart would weep ’’ when she 
saw such cruelty “ inflicted ona beast.” These 
subjects took hold on the mind with desires 
that all who love good, and who sorrow over 
that which is displeasing to God, and is de- 
stroying or hurtful to their fellow-men, may 
not fail to do what they ‘may, as occasion 


offers, by word, or acts, to discourage all such 
inhumanity. 
Twelfth Month 22d, 1904. 





Rules for Home Life. 


1.—To make home duties of the first im- 
portance; not to despise the very smallest, but 
perform it even unto God. 


2.—To undertake no work outside which may 
— the neglect of even that small duty at 
ome. 

3.—To think of the happiness of others be- 
fore my own, for even Christ pleased not him- 
elf, and left us an example, that we should 
follow his steps. 

4.—To try to add to the happiness of every 
nember of my family, sympathizing in both 
What gives them pain and pleasure. 

%.—To find out my besetting sin, and fight 

to overcome it, for I can do all things 

through Christ which strengtheneth me. 

6.—To remember God has formed my home, 
and as He leaves me in it, no one but myself 
tan fill the niche in which He has placed me. 
pate improve the talents God has given 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
We women teach our little sons how wrong 
And how ignoble blows are; school and church 
Support our precepts, and inoculate 
The growing minds with thoughts of love and 
peace. 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” we say ; 
But human beings with immortal souls 
Must rise above the methods of a brute, 
And walk with reason and with self-control. 


And then—dear God ! you men, you wise, strong 
men, 

Our self-announced superiors in brain, 

Our peers in judgment, you go forth to war ! 

You leap at one another, mutilate 

And starve and kill your fellow-men, and ask 

The world’s applause for such heroic deeds. 

You boast and strut ; and if no song is sung, 

No laudatory epic is writ in blood, 

Telling how many widows you have made, 

Why, then, perforce, you say our bards are 
dead, 

And inspiration sleeps to wake no more. 

And we, the women, we whose lives you are— 

What can we do but sit in silent homee 

And wait and suffer ? Not for us the blare 

Of trumpets and the bugle’s call to arms— 


For us no waving banners, no supreme, 

Triumphant hour of conquest. Ours the slow 

Dead torture of uncertainty, each day 

The bootless battle with the same despair, 

And when at best your victories reach our ears 

There reaches with them to our pitying hearts 

The thought of countless homes made desolate, 

And other women weeping for their dead. 

O men, wise men, superior beings, say 

Is there no substitute for war in this 

Great age and era? If you answer “No,” 

Then let us rear our children to be wolves, 

And teach them from the cradle how to kill. 

Why should we women waste our time and 
words 

In talking peace when men declare for war ! 


An Old-Time Friends’ Meeting. 


Thomas Story, in his Journal, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the first meet- 
ing he attended after his convincement. It 
may be found in Friends’ Library, Vol. 10, 
pages 13-14. He says: ‘‘ When we came to 
the meeting, being a little late, it was full 
gathered, and I went among the throng of 
the people on the forms, and sat still among 
them in that inward condition and mental 
retirement. And though one of their min- 
isters, a stranger, began to speak on some 
points held by them, and declaim against some 
things held by others and denied by them, par- 
ticularly predestination as asserted by the 
Presbyterians, yet I took not much notice of 
it. I did not doubt but, that like all other 
sects they might have something to say, both 
for their own and against the opinion of 
others, yet my concern was much rather to 
know whether they were a people gathered 
under a sense of the enjoyment of the pres- 
ence of God in their meetings; or, in other 
words, whether they worshipped the true and 
living God in the life and nature of Christ, 
the Son of God, the true and only Saviour. 
And the Lord answered my desire according to 
the integrity of my heart. For, not long after 
I had sat down among them that heavenly and 
watery cloud overshadowing my mind brake 
into a sweet abounding shower of celestial 
rain, and the greater part of the meeting 
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was broken together, dissolved and comforted 
in the Divine presence of the true heavenly 
Lord, which was divers times repeated before 
the meeting ended. In the same way, by the 
same Divine power, I had been often favored 
before when alone and when no eye but that 
of heaven beheld, or any knew, but the Lord 
himself, who in infinite mercy had been pleased 
to bestow so great a favor. And, as many 
small springs and streams, descending into a 
proper place and forming a river become more 
deep and weighty, even so thus meeting with 
a people gathered of the living God into a 
sense of the enjoyment of his divine and living 
presence, through Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world, I felt an in- 
crease of joy of the salvation of God, and the 
more by how much I now perceived | had 
been under the like mistake as the prophet 
of God of old, but was now otherwise in- 
formed by a sure evidence and token—by the 
witness or the Divine truth, in which no living 
soul can err or be deceived, being self-evident 
and undeniable in all those who truly know 
Him. 

**Our joy was mutual and full, though in 
many tears, as in cases of the deepest and 
most unfeigned love; for the Friends there, 
being generally sensible I was affected and 
tendered with them by the influence of the 
divine Truth they knew and made profession 
of, did conclude I had been at that time and 
not before convinced and come to the knowl- 
edge of the way of Truth among them; and 
their joy was as of heaven at the return of a 
penitent, and mine as the joy of salvation from 
God in view of the work of the Lord so far 
carried on in the earth, when | had thought 
not long before there had been scarcely any 
true and living faith or knowledge of God in 
the world. 

“*The meeting being ended, the peace of God 
which passeth all the understanding of natu- 
ral men, and is inexpressible by any language 
but itself alone, remained as a holy canopy 
over my mind in a silence out of the reach of 
all words, and where no idea but the Word 
himself can be conceived. But, being in- 
vited, together with the ministering Friend, 
to the house of the ancient widow Hall, I 
went willingly with them; but the sweet si- 
lence commanded in me still remaining, I had 
nothing to say to any of them till He was 
pleased to draw the curtain and veil his pres- 
ence, and then | found my mind pure and in a 
well-bounded liberty of innocent conversation 
with them.’’ a 

PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING. — 
Whether we be high or low here, bond or free, 
it imports little, seeing that these differences 
shall be so quickly at an end. With particular 
men, it is so in their graves; you may dis- 
tinguish the greater from the less by their 
tombs, but by their dust you cannot, and with 
the whole world it shall be so in the end. . . 

Now this is the great rule, for all the ser- 
vants of God in what state soever, to set the 
Lord always before them (as an exact work- 
man is ever and anon laying his rule to his 
work, and squaring it), to do and suffer His 
will cheerfully in everything, being content 
that He choose their condition and trials for 
them; only desirous that He hath chosen them 
for His own.—Robert Leighton. 
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Science and Industry. 


‘“‘THOSE are my precious things,’’ said the 
chemist, as, exercising my privilege of ex- 
ploring in the laboratory, I peeped into a small 
box on whose crimson velvet lining shone a 
collection of crystals of many colors, some 
rough and jagged, imbedded in pieces of stone 
and some skilfully cut into gleaming polished 
facets, which caught and reflected the rays of 
light. There were rich red garnet masses, 


dainty columns of tourmaline, turquoises of 
robin-egg’s blue, one sapphire of clear azure, 


amethysts, opals with fiery gleams, seagreen 
beryls, and other bright minera) fragments. 
Among them I noticed a small, dark green 
stone of no special beauty. 

“Why do you have this dull thing among 
your pretty gems?’’ I asked. 

“That,’’ the chemist answered, “is one of 
the greatest treasures.’’ 

I tooked more closely, but saw nothing at- 
tractive in the stone, except its fine, soft lus- 
tre. 

“See!’’ said the chemist, suddenly turning 
on the mineral the light of a gas jet. In- 
stantly fiery gleams flashed out in its darkness, 
and it blazed into a rich, red glow like a royal 
ruby. 

“‘This stone, the Alexandrite,’’ said the 
chemist, “does not show its beauty in the 
daylight, but, by the artificial light of gas or 
fire, it blazes into its glorious color. God 
makes them different, stones and people. 
Don’t think you have seen the whole of a per- 
son in one light, under one set of circumstan- 
ces; sometimes you must wait for a special 
light, to see shine out the noblest beauty of a 
soul. There are persons like the Alexandrite, 
and they are treasures. ”’ 


OysTER HATCHING IN PuBLIC.—St. Louis 
World’s Fair visitors can witness the novel 
sight of oyster hatching and oyster culture in 
all of its stages in New Jersey’s interesting 
exhibit in the forestry, Fish and Game Build- 
ing. The life of the oyster from the spat to 
full-grown bi-valve is shown in this exhibit 
where the habits of the oyster and the methods 
of handling it may be studied. 

In a large glass tank, filled with sea water, 
sea moss and mud from the oyster fields off 
the New Jersey coast, the oysters may be seen. 
Here is the spat of the oyster before hatching 
and here may be seen the development of the 
oyster from the spat or egg state to the os- 
treidae or young oysters. 

Within two hours after the spat of the oys- 
ter is deposited, it begins to undergo a trans- 
formation by hardening and the changes which 
follow are numerous until the young oysters 
become living shell-fish two weeks later. 
These tiny oysters cling to everything that is 
stationary, nature impelling them to do this 
in crder to escape being swept away by the 
tides. Some specimens are shown in the cab- 
inet at the World’s Fair, clinging to an old 
pipe that had been dropped into the bay, 
others are seen clinging to a doll, others to a 
baby’s shoe and others to a set of false teeth 
that some one had lost. As a barnacle the 
young oyster clings to anything that comes its 
way. - It does not move but attaches itself 
to various objects. 

The oyster is good to eat at three years of 


age and is prime at four years and over. The 
New Jersey exhibit shows all of the phases of 
the oyster industry. The spat, the young and 
old oysters, the tongs for catching oysters in 
shallow water, the iron dredge with chain at- 
tachment for dragging the bottom of the bay 
for oysters, pictures of the oyster spat and 
pictures of the spat or eggs magnified many 
times. 

The clam industry is also a feature of the 
New Jersey exhibit, the various stages of the 
clam being shown from the egg to the soft 
shell or little neck clam, which is the young 
clam, to the hard shell or old clam. Lobsters 
and crabs are also shown in their several 
stages. 


UsEFUL Points FROM ‘‘ POPULAR MECHAN- 
ics.’’—Marine Glue.—One part of pure India 
rubber dissolved in naphtha. When melted 
add two parts of shellac. Melt until mixed. 
Pour out on tin until cold. Melt and use with 
brush at water-bath heat. 

Or take a handful of quicklime and four 
ounces of linseed oil. Boil, and pour out on 
a plate until hard. Melt and use. 

Or take one pound of common glue—not 
fish glue—in two quarts of skim milk. Soak 
and boil. All these are good. 


To Loosen a Rusty Screw.—one of the simplest 
and readiest ways of loosening a screw is sim- 
ply to apply heat to the head of the screw, 
A small bar or rod of iron, flat at the end, if 
reddened in the fire and applied for two or 
three minutes to the head of a rusty screw, 
will as soon as it heats the screw, render its 
withdrawal as easy with the screwdriver as if 
it were only a recently inserted screw. This 
is not particularly novel, but is worth know- 
ing. 

How to Soften Putty.—Putty which has be- 
come hardened by exposure, as around window 
sash, may become softened and readily re- 
moved by the use of the following mixture: 

Slake three pounds of quickstone lime in 
water and add one pound of pearlash, making 
the whole of about the consistency of paint. 
Apply to both sides the glass and let it remain 
for 12 hours. At the end of that time the 
putty will be sufficiently soft so that the glass 
can be lifted out of the frame. 

How to Clean Polished Wood.—An encaustic 
composed of wax, sal soda and a good soap is 
excellent for cleaning and polishing at the 
same time. Shave the wax and the soap and 
dissolve them in boiling water; stir frequently 
and add the soda. When the wax and soap 
are thoroughly dissolved place the mixture in 
a vessel which can be closely covered and stir 
constantly till cool. 

This mixture will remove ink from polished 
surfaces and may be satisfactorily applied to 
marbles bricks, furniture, tiles and floors. 


THE Most UseruL TreeE.—Of all forest 
trees the eucalyptus is the most beneficial to 
mankind. The list of useful articles it fur- 
nishes to the world, as told in the Saturday 
Evening Post, is almost incredible. 

It is predicted by the United States Bureau 
of Forestry that within a few years the dif- 
ferent varieties of eucalypts will solve the 
fuel problem, both in America and Europe. 
In the rapidity and hardiness of its growth 


this tree has no equal. Five years from the 
time of planting, groves raised from seedlings 
will yield seventy-five cords of stove wood ap 
acre. Three to five years from the time of 
cutting, sprouts that spring from the stumps 
mature into trees that produce more cords tg 
the acre than the original growth. Repeated 
cuttings add to the thriftiness of the eucalyp. 
tus. A period of twenty-five years will de 
velop trees the size of oaks known to be three. 
hundred years old. In some sections of the 
Southwest where oak has been nearly exhaus. 
ted as fuel the eucalyptus is taking its place, 

Some varieties thrive in tropical swamps; 
others flourish in the mountain snows far above 
the timber-line. To every degree of climate 
and condition between these extremes some 
species from this prolific genus is ada 
Scientists have demonstrated that eucalypts 
have a wonderful effect upon climate. From 
some of the swampy areas of Italy malaria 
has been banished by the growth of eucalyptus 
groves. This is due both to the tonic and 
medicinal effect of its aroma and to the tree’s 
phenomenal capacity for absorbing water. 

Notwithstanding the latter trait, however, 
some varieties of the blue gum will thrive 
on arid plains. Soil on which not even cactus 
will live will produce great eucalyptus trees, 

The genus is invaluable as a source of tim- 
ber. The uses it is put to in this regard are 
amazingly diverse. In Australia it is used 
extensively in the construction of ships, build- 
ings, bridges, vehicles, agricultural imple 
ments, furniture, barrels, and hundreds of 
minor articles. 

Faultless hardwood logs over two-hundred 
feet long, twelve feet in diameter at the top 
and thirty feet in diameter at the base, are 
hewn from giant eucalypts. 

It is one of the most durable of hard woods. 
This is a remarkable fact when the celerity 
of its growth is considered. In repairing a 
decayed pier at Santa Barbara, California, it 
found that a few piles were perfectly sound. 
Examination disclosed that they had been hewa 
from eucalyptus trees. 

LEARNING TO BE KINDLY.—There are many 
people who excuse themselves from the little 
familiarities and kindnesses of life on the 
ground that they are not natural to them 
These people say that they are reserved by 
disposition, and cannot be free and easy i 
meeting other people. 

But we can learn to be genial and gentle 
just as we can learn to row a boat or to throw 
stones or to write shorthand or to speak a new 
language. ; 

‘That homeliness and unaffected simplicity 
of address which made Ruskin so approac 
to child or man, was the work of a long life's 
discipline. The strongest of men, he 
made himself the servant of all, and judged 
his own standard his greatness had lain jus 
here,’’ says Canon Rawnsley. 

What Ruskin learned we can learn. T 
greater the difficulties we have to surmouth 
the sweeter and more fragrant the gentlene 
we shall acquire. It will have a beauty of ® 
own, because it will be the product of Gols 
own help in our lives, just as those words 
love and friendship are most valued which # 
wrung with most effort from the d 
natures. —Forward. 
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able interview, which left the impression of a gen- 
uine, sincere, independent, and large-hearted man 
who had set the good of humanity, not only of his 
own country, steadfastly before him. 


We may add to the above Baroness Von Sutt- 
ner’s account, translated for the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, of a part of her interview with the Pres- 
ident, who spokeGerman. He greeted her with the 
words, “ Yes, peace is coming, it is most certainly 
coming, step by step, and I too am working for it.” 
And then Roosevelt spoke of the gathering of a 
new conference at the Hague, of the adoption of 
arbitration treaties between individual States, and 
for Austria, also, which he always kept in mind, 
he had some warm words “It is significant of 
the President’s great energy,” said Baroness Sutt- 
ner, “ that he has kept his promise.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED States—A despatch of the 6th from Washing- 
ton says: Arbitration treaties between the United States 
and seven foreign Governments were made to-day by the 
Senate in executive session. The countries making the 
conventions are Great Britain, Portugal, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy and Spain. All of the treaties are 
drawn in practically the same form, the two most impor- 
tant articles being as follows: Differences which may 
arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation 
of treaties existing between the two contracting parties, 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by di- 
plomacy, shall be referred to the permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at The Hague, provided, neverthe- 
less, that they do not affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence or the honor of the two contracting States and 
do not concern the interests of third parties. In each in- 
dividual case the contracting parties, before appealing to 
the permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a spe- 
cial agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute and 
the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and fixing the 
periods for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure. Meetings have recently 
been held in this city and elsewhere to urge upon Sena- 
tors the importance of approving of these treaties. 

A despatch from Washington of the 6th says: The 
nomination of W. D. Crum, a negro, to be Collector of 
the Customs for the Port of Charleston, S. C., was con- 
firmed by the Senate in executive session to-day by a vote 
of 33 to 17. Crum had been nominated by the President 
three times and in addition had received three recess ap- 
pointments. He is now serving under the last of these 
recess appointments. Confirmation was opposed by Sen- 
ator Tillman, who objected to the appointment of a negro. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa in two cases in- 
volving the construction of the lowa prohibitory liquor 
law. The sending of intoxicating liquors into lowa from 
neighboring States was judged unlawful by the Iowa Court. 
By the United States Court the judgment was reversed 
on the ground that it is in contravention of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Kederal Constitution. 

Governor Pennypacker, of this State, in his message 
lately sent to the Legislature, says: “ The State now owns 
544,958 acres of land for forestry reservation purposes, 
and is under contract to purchase 154,863 acres more, 
making a total of 699,821 acres.” He also said: “It is 
high time that attention be given to the preservation of 
our streams, gifts of God to humanity, which are essen- 
tial to happiness and comfort and even to life. Our 
streams are loging both beauty and utility, and are being 
encroached upon by filling along their banks and using 
them as dumps for the refuse and pollution which come 
from mills, factories and habitations. They are also 
being seized upon by those who hope to make them com- 
mercially profitable, and in some instances the waters are 
being diverted from their channels.” He recommends 
intelligent study to preserve the purity of these waters. 

In a recent address to the American Forestry Congress 
in Washington, President Roosevelt said: “If the present 
rate of forest destruction is allowed to continue, a timber 
famine is obviously inevitable. Fire, wasteful and de- 
structive forms of lumbering, and legitimate use are to- 
gether destroying our forest resources far more rapidly 
than they are being replaced. What such a famine would 
mean to each of the industries of the United States it is 
scarcely possible to imagine. Unless the men from the 
West believe in forest preservation the Western forests 
cannot be preserved. The policy under which the Presi- 
dent creates these national forests is a part of the gen- 
eral policy of the Administration to give every part of 
the public lands their highest use. That policy can be 
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given effect in the long run only through the willing as- 

sistance of the Western people, and that such assistance 

ot given in full measure there can no longer be any 
oubt.” 

A despatch says: The Union Pacific Railroad has adopted 
the type of gasoline motors which it will use on its branch 
lines in Nebraska and Kansas, and this month will see a 
number of them installed and in operation. In general 
appearances the new car is about the size of an ordinary 
railroad coach, one end being fitted up for passengers and 
the other end as a baggage and freight car. The motor 
is between the two. It is expected that the car will de- 
velop sixty miles an hour, and its use will enable the com- 
pany to give more frequent service on its branch lines. 
Only a motorman and conductor are necessary to run this 
car. 

Dr. Abbott, Chief of the Bureau of Health in this city, 
has issued a circalar letter to physicians in Philadelphia 
asking for the names and addresses of patients suffering 
from tuberculosis, the list of which is not to be made 
public. 
in the same light as are those of the acute transmissible 
diseases. They are not, therefore, subjected to the same 
official supervision. Nevertheless, for the protection of 
the public health, it is essential that cases of tuberculosis 
be kept under sanitary supervision. The board recom- 
mends that all rooms occupied by tuberculosis patients 
be periodically disinfected during the course of the dis- 
ease, and again after the rooms and houses have been 
vacated.” 

Philadelphia, it is said, now contains 287,558 dwellings. 
Estimating the population at 1,400,000, the proportion of 
inhabitants to a dwelling is 4.868. The average size of 
the American family is 4.7. In New York, in 1900, 
nearly three-fourths of the population were living in 
houses containing eleven or more persons. In Philadel- 
phia only one-eighth of the population were thus housed. 
In Chicago and Boston half the inhabitants were living 
in such dwellings. 

In an address before theWashington Academy of Science, 
Dr. Henry Kreamer, of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, declared that the best application of the copper 
cure for dangerous drinking water is in the homes of con- 
sumers rather than in the public reservoirs. He said 
that he used the copper in the form of foil rather than 
the sulphate, because it is not always possible to obtain 
the salts or sulphates, and that four hours after the in- 
troduction of the copper foil he found all the cultures 
killed and wholly innocuous. 

The sulpbur mines of Louisiana produce, it is said, pure 
sulphur in great quantity. The first shipmente were made 
in the Seventh Month last and were about 10,000 tons. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch of the 8th from St. Petersburg 
says: The conference with Emperor Nicholas has been 
holding with members of the Council of the Empire and 
other ministers and advisers on the internal and ex- 
ternal situation was continued to-day, but nothing was 
divulged which would indicate that the Government is 
prepared to depart from its present programme of con- 
tinuing the war. 

A despatch from London of the 29th ult. says: There 
are 25,000 starving men, women and children in Totten- 
ham, an outer suburb of the metropolis. The crisis will 
assume appalling proportions if outside aid be not at 
once supplied. Young men and women, who are not 
householders, are seeking in vain for work. Every man, 
woman and child of these many thousands is in desperate 
need of practical human sympathy, and if this does not 
come, and come speedily, disease and destitution will 
claim—as they have already claimed—numberless victims. 

The Government of Turkey has refused to allow the 
Bible to be sold on the streets on the ground that agents 
of the Bible societies indulge in a propaganda in ex- 
plaining the utility of the Scriptures, and that as all 
propagandas are forbidden by the laws of the empire, 
the action of the colporteurs brings them under prohi- 
bition. Consequently the Government can no longer 
consent to the system of peddling Bibles, but must insist 
that the sales be confined exclusively to shops or the 
depots of the societies. 

Large beds of iron ore of rich quality have been 
found on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, about 12 miles 
from the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and are now being 
explored with a view to their development. Coal also is 
reported to be accessible. 

The Russian and Japanese armies along the Shakhe 
river have approached to within-a short distance of 
each other and continued cannonading has taken place. 

By the terms of capitulation at Port Arthur, all Russian 
soldiers, marines and civil officials of the garrison and 
harbor are made prisoners; all forts, batteries, vessels, 
munitions, etc., are transferred to the Japanese in the 
condition in which they existed at noon of the 3d inst. 
The total number of Russian prisoners taken at Port 
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Arthur is stated to have been 878 officers and 23,49 
soldiers. 

A recent despatch mentions that the Canadian 
Falls Power Company have lately set in motion two gf 
their 10,000-horse power turbines and dynamos. These 
are said to be the largest turbines and dynamos go fy 
installed in the world, and their successful o 
marks an important era in electrical development. 

In many cities of Germany there have been es 
during the last forty years schools for the instractigg 
of women in different trades. Among the trades 
are machine sewing, tailoring, linen sewing, milli 
washing, ironing, cooking, nursing, serving, domestic 
economy, embroidery and ornamental drawing. In gj. 
dition to the industrial schools and quite different jg 
character are the schools of domestic science, in which 
young women are taught cooking and other duties pep. 
taining to the home. These schools were founded tp 
check the tide of young women toward the wor 
and factories, and it is said their remarkably rapid 
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The value of the output of gold last year is estimated 
at three hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The rich 
gold fields of the Klondike and West Australia have cop. 
tributed to this amount. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted.— Experienced Friend desires position ag 
companion, care of invalid, or housekeaper. 
Address “ E,” Office of THe FRiEnp, 


Younc woman Friend, attending night school, desire 
employment during the day, either clerical or in the home, 
Good penman. 

Address “ L,” 
Office of THe FRIEnp, 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes position as stenographer 
among Friends. Experience five months. 
Address “Y,” 
Office of THe FRIenn, 


Cuester MONTHLY MEETING of Friends, N. J., has 
changed the hour of its assembling from 10 A. M. to 9.80 
‘a. 


Westtown Boarding School.—Por convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., and 
2.48 and 4.32p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 

Friends’ Educational Association.—A meeting 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, First Month 14th, 1905, at 2.30 p.m. A 
program of unusual interest to parents, as well as teach 
ers, has been prepared, and acordial invitation is extended 
to all interested: 

1. “The Home as the Real Training Ground for th 
Child.”—Rufus M. Jones. 

2. “Some Suggestions on Home Training.”—Eleane 
C. Emlen. 

3. Five Minute Papers or Remarks. — Jonathan B 
Rhoads, Amelia Mott Gummere, Mary H. Haines, John B 
Garrett. 

4. Discussion. 

THERESA WILDMAN, Secretary. 





Diep, at her residence in Burlington, N. J., Teall 
Month 29th, 1904, Mary ANN HAINES, widow of Charles 
Haines, Jr., in the eighty-fifth year of her age; a be 
loved member and overseer of Burlington Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends, N. J. ‘‘ Thou shalt come to thy gravel 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in ti 
season.” 


, in Philadelphia, on the twentieth of Twelfth 
Month, 1904, ELizABETH KENNARD, daughter of the lat 
Eli and Mary Kennard, of Barnesville, Ohio, in the thirty 
seventh year of her age; a member of the Particular 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Thoagt 
called upon to pass through a lingering illness of 
critical suffering, her composure of mind and clearne® 
of expression in reference to her disease, and her palit 
and cheerful endurance, were an example and lesson # 
all who came in contact with her. A simple childlilt 
faith and dependence upon her Heavenly Father wa 
evinced at all times, and the abounding love in her healt 
for every one, found frequent expression, and near 
close, in a message of “love to all the world.” “ 
are the dead who die in the Lord, . . and theirworkt@ 
Interment at Barnesville, Ohio. 





